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MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 
(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Siands, &c. See Price Lists. 


61, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


BORD’S PIANOS. 


ORD’S PIANOS have obtained the Highest 
Awards at all the great Exhibitions, and are 
pronounced by the best judges to be the perfection 
of touch and tone. The LARGEST ASSORT- 
MENT in LONDON of SELECTED INSTRU- 
MENTS fcr Sale or Hire. and on the Three Years’ 
System, at the Agency, CHAS. STILES & Co., 42, 
Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. Business hours, 
ga.m.to 8 p.m., Saturdays to 6 p.m. Illustrated 
Lists free. Second-hand Pianos, on the Three 
Years’ System, from tos. 6d. per month. Pianus 
Exchanged. 
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BREWSTER BANJOS" 
ust Published. 


THE“ BREWSTER BANPOIST’ containing a tine collection 
Banjo Music. Edited by Mr.J.E.BREWSTER, Price 10s, 





ISS MEREDYTH ELLIOTT (Contralto), 24, 
Studley Road, Stockwell, S.W. 








ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MuIpDLanpD Districts BRANCH— 
71 to 73, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsur- 
passed for Appointments, Cuisine, and Facilities for 
Advancement. Fees 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir and Orchestral Performances weekly. 
Scholarships for talent. Application Form and Prospec- 
tus by addressed Envelope— SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 


ESTHETICS of the ART of SINGING 


And the Melodrama. 
By BE. DELLE SEDIE.. ¥.S.Sc. 
(Regio Stablimento, Ricordi, London). 

This remarkable work is written in English, French, 
and Italian, and divided into four separate books. Inthe 
first volume, the author devotes himself to the prelimi- 
nary and general theories of music, and to the spoken 
soffeggio, followed by practical exercises. In the Second 
volume, he treats of the physiological notions of the 
voice, and of the sung soffeggio accor ing to phonetic 
laws, based on his own practical experience. It contains 
a complete and illustrated course of vocal anatomy. 

The third volume is reserved for the study of expres- 
sion and modulation in singing, for the practical exercises 
of agility, for the study of the voice in part singing, and 
for the transposition of tones. Numerous examples are 
given. 

The Fourth volume applies singing to articulation and 
to words, sung declamation and gesture, to the action on 
the stage. It contains sixty-three illustrations of single 
figures, and fourteen groups of two or more, and forms 
the complete study on recitation, cairs, cavatimas, con- 
deaux, postures, gestures, and declamation are fully ex- 
plained. Those who dedicate themselves to the stage and 
concert-room will find the use of this volume indispen- 
sable. 

The Exposition ees Sciences et des Arts Industriels 
has awarded a gold medal to Master Delle Sedie, and 
honours from Rome, Brussels, and the Chief Conserva- 
tories of Europe, have been showered on the author of 
this valuable and remarkable work. 

Four Vols., 24s., handsomely bound in boards, and 
subject to the usual «iscount.—Order from any Musical 
Agent, or apply to Ernest Elwin and Co., 43, Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Holborn. 


“It is the best and most complete work ever written on 
the subject.”"’"—L’ Union Méditterranéenne. 

‘* The best work on vocal art published.""—Le Travas/. 

“This work is the complete Singer's Manual, and a 
dictionary with exercises of the ‘ Vocal Art,’ which 
adapts itself to any voice, and will supersede all other 
lesson-books.'’—Invention. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
(L. Upcott GILL.) 

Twenty-four Easy Studies for the Violin. 
Part 6. By J. M. Fleming. 

This book contains three easy studies 
with full and lucid directions for playing 
them. 

(C. JEFFERYS.) 

Morceau ala Gavotte for the Pianoforte. 
W. Dixon. 

There is nothing in this to call for special 
notice except that some parts of it are need- 
lessly harsh and unpleasant. 

Parting, Song. The music by Clarence 
Alexander. 

This will never do; the composer’s whole 
heart and soul seems fixed upon getting out 
of his key as soon as possible, and 
returning to it as soon as possible. The 
enharmonic change from A flat to G Sharp, 
is very ugly and utterly useless. 

(WEEKES & Co.) 

Woodland Murmurs: Caprice and March 
for the pianoforte. By Crosby Smith. 

Tolerably easy and possessing a certain 
amount of melody or rather tune, but the 
harmonies are of the most ordinary type, 
and all that we find here has been written 
over and over again; that is to say, this 
piece is very much like a thousand other 
pieces, neither better nor worse. 

(THE Lonpon Music PUBLISHING 
Co., LIMITED). 

Triumphal March in F for the Organ. 
Charles Hoby. 

Here we have a really good march, 
original in style and very effective. 

In Memoriam: A March in Memory of the 
late W. Ridley, of Liverpool. By Austin T. 
Turner. ‘ 

Here, too, we have a good march ; though 
extremely simple and natural it is original 
in conception and treatment, it was 
evidently written without effort and without 
any idea of ‘‘ astonishing the natives,” or 
‘taking the skin off their ears.” 

Four Sketches for Violin (1st. Position) and 
Pianoforte —No. 1, ‘‘ Adieu,” 

A charming Andante in D minor (ending 
in D major), with a good accompaniment 
well harmonised. This is the sort of music 
to educate and improve the taste of the 
rising generation. 

Fair as the Dawn, Ballad. Words by H. 
Mar, Music by S. Emily Oldham. 


By 


By 








The words are very common-place, but in 
order to let our readers know what the song 
is about we will reduce the poem to prose. 
Once upon a time the “deep love” of a 
gentleman’s heart was won by “a maid,” 
who must have been rather a nice sort of 
young woman seeing that she was as “ fair 
as the dawn, of peerless beauty and grace, 
blithe as a bird, gentle as a dove”’ plus being 
*‘ pure as a child in spirit,” and in body too, 
let’s hope. Well, this gentleman kept his 
love ‘‘ secret”? and went away for ‘‘ years” 
without telling the lady anything about it, 
then he came home again, and “‘ hearing she 
still was free”’ he found that she was “ for 
ever lost”? to him; the fact is she thought 
him a bit of a spoon and boycotted him 
accordingly; however, though “cruel 
fortune had turned his day to night” this 
gentleman did not die of a broken heart, 
because he tells us that since the melancholy 
event “‘long years have fleeted o’er” him and 
as we are farther informed that he did not fall 
in love with anybody else, we presume that 
he took to loving himself and remained an 
old bachelor like a wise man. The music is 
very pretty and unpretending, vastly superior 
to the vile trash written by some of the 
‘‘popular”’ lady composers, but the best 
music in the world would be lost upon such 
stupid words. 

’Twas there we met, song. Words by Frank 
W. Pratt, music by S. Claude Ridley. 

Frank W. Pratt is, without a single 
exception, the best modern lyric poet we 
ever met with. The story is an old one, but 
never was it told in more _ exquisitely 
beautiful language, and the music is worthy 
of the words. If you buy all the songs 
advertised in a column of the Daily Telegraph 
you are not likely to get one song better than 
this, and the chances are that you will not 
get one as good. If this song does not 
prove a success the fault will not be that of 
the poet nor of the composer. The follow- 
ing ‘“‘emerald” announcement appears on 
the title:—‘‘ This song may be sung in 
public without permission.” 

Annabel Lee. Words by Edgar Allen Poe, 
set to music for tenor, solo, chorus, and 
orchestra by F. St. John Lacy, Op. 2. 

We have here the Vocal Score with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. The beautiful 
words are well known, and this sweetly 
quaint setting of them isin good taste all 
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through. Being somewhat of a novelty in 
its way and being well united to the require- 
ments of a mixed audience it is sure of a 
certain amount of popularity, it only wants 
making known. 

(A. Cox). 

England, Patriotic Song, written by Alpha, 
music by Merton Clark. 

The words are poor, very poor:—let us 
hope that there may be something in the 
first two lines of verse 2, ‘‘ For Heaven again 
may intend thee, to battle for the cause of 
the just” instead of crushing weaker nations 
for the benefit of lazy extortioners. The 
music is a great deal too good for the words, 
but it appeals to the musical ‘‘ masses” 
rather than to the musical ‘‘ classes.” 

(W. MORLEY AND Co). 

Hail! gladsome year of jubilee, Song, with 
Chorus and Harmonium obbligato ad lib: 
words by W. Henderson, music by A. Croil 
Falconer. 

The words are a fair specimen of the 
abject grovelling toadyism of which we have 
had such an abundance during the present 
year. The music is common-place and calls 
for no special remark except that it is too 
good for the words. Any music, however 
bad, would be too good for such sickening 
and disgusting trash. Read these lines, but 
not immediately after a full meal :— 

“With honest pride our widow’d queen, 
We mark thy never-dying love ; 

Thy cherished naine for ever green, 
Shall live when thou art crowned above.” 

We trust that when this event takes 
place all her pet German paupers will 
be invited to the ceremony ;—perhaps 
Mr. Henderson would like to go too, as this 
world can never afterwards be worth living 
in. Inthe meantime he might send a copy 
of this song to the queen; she would 
probably treat him with her usual muni- 
ficence ; perhaps the next time she had a 
cold in her head she would make him a 
present of one of her dirty pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and charge the value to the tax- 
payers; Mr. Henderson would never have 
washed as this process would cause it to lose 
nine-tenths of its value in his estimation. 





Squiluib.—‘“‘ Miss Dilby, can’t you sing us a 
song?” Miss Dilby—‘* Er—well, I learned a pretty 
one the other day, which begins (she sings a few 
notes)—”. Squiluib (interrupting)—“ Ah! and how 
does it end ?” 











PRINCIPLES OF FINGERING. 


1. Always take a five-key position when 
possible. Extend to six, seven or eight keys 
when necessary. 

2. Never change the position of the hand 
until necessity or convenience requires it. 
Then take the new position at once. 

3. Finger all passages derived from scales 
wit the regular scale fingering. (Of course 
you must know the fingering of all the 
scales). 

5. Finger all arpeggio passages just as 
you do the arpeggios you have learned 
separately. 

Chopin has many exceptional passages, 
but you will find them fingered. Schumann 
and his successors require a great deal of 
melody playing with an accompaniment in 
the same hand. This demands clinging 
touch and great power of discriminative 
emphasis. 

Von Bulow, Klindworth and other editors 
often finger passages in unusual ways. Some 
of this may be really advantageous. Some 
of it looks like an arbitrary whim. 








BE TRUE. 

A maiden scaled a dizzy height 
One fading autumn day, 

And watched the tall ship out of sight 
That bore her love away. 

And as she sadly turned and strove 
Her sorrow to subdue, 

His last words echoed thro’ her heart; 
‘“* Be true my love be true, 

Good-bye, good-bye, my love good-bye! 
Be true, my love, be true.’ 


The maiden was a flow’ret fair, 
A lily of the vale, 
And many a lover came from far, 
To tell his tender tale. 
But all in vain, she ne’er forgot 
Her absent love’s adieu ; 
The fondly whispered words, good-bye! 
‘** Be true, my love be true, 
Good-bye, Good-bye, etc.” 


Long years had passed, and when at last 
The lovers met again, 
His face was bronzed, his hair was grey, 
But still his heart the same. 
And she—aye, she had mourned him dead, 
Yet had been faithful too; 
And cherished still the words he said, 
‘** Be true, my love be true.” 
Good-bye, good-bye, etc.” A, M. T. 
N.B.—These words are Copyright. Composers 
who desire to use them must apply to the 
Editor ofthe MusicaL Review, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
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ORGAN MUSIC—FOR SALE: 

W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
HARP MUSIC—FOR SALE: 

W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 
HANDEL’S FULL SCORES—FOR SALE: 

W. KEEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


OLD CLE FF MUSIC, AND THOROUGH 
BASS (FIGURED) MUSIC.—FOR SALE:| 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET ST., LONDON. 























Price 5s., cr 8vo, cloth. 


ON CONDUCTING 


? r? « > r , 7 
A Treatise on Style in the Execution of Classical Music. | violated by young play ers. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. 
TRANSLATED BY E. DANNREUTHER. 
LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C | 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 
aiso Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks- 
in-Trade, &c. Sale devoted exclusively to this class ot property 


every month; single tastruments inserted. Consignments received | 


at any time.—PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.—( Established, 1794.) 
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ONE PENNY, MONTHLY 


1s. 6d. PER ANNUM 


Remittances to be sent to WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet 
Street, London. 








TEMPO RUBATO. 


Nothing appertaining to musical expres- 
sion is more abused than this deviation 
from strict time, commonly called ‘‘ rubato.” 
The word means “stolen,” and rubato is 
time given to one note at the expense of 
some other. The common evils in this 
practice are two: The rubato is wrongly 
made, and in the wrong places. Perhaps 
there are no rules which an unmusical 
player can follow and be sure of making a 
rubato in a manner which, if not positively 
helpful, will at least not be offensive to the 
musical sense, as 0 many attempted rubatos 
are. The following is the nearest I can 
come at present to defining the principles 
which underlie this matter: Observe, first, 


that before you deviate from the time, there|the measure pulsation. 


must be a time to deviate from. Hence the 
first thing to do in a piece is to establish the 
time—that is, to play a period or more in 


in. Time is the most elementary fact in 
music. ‘he same melody delivered in one 
tempo affects us in one way; in a different 
tempo it affects us differently. A fast tempo 
conveys the idea of hurry; a slow one the 
idea of leisure, if not of sustained musing. 

The first caution to be observed in the 
matter of rubato is that the relative value of 
the notes in the same measure must not be 
interfered with to an extent sufficient to 
leave the hearer in any doubt as to the 
composer’s intention. This rule is often 
Pieces are 
occasionally played, the time of which I 
cannot understand at all until I have 
required the pupil to count it aloud, in order 
that I may know what she means. In the 
'second place, all music is made up of larger 
‘rhythms, of four, eight, sixteen measures, 
jand the like. The time of these larger 
irhythms goes on like that of the measure 
itself. The hearer, if musical, anticipates 
the larger accents necessary for bringing out 
| these larger symmetries of form, and in most 
cases the composer has taken care to 
|provide for the accentuation of them by the 
juse of different chords or other devices, 
which, even if unmindful of these larger 
'relations, the player cannot well overlook. 
‘But the rubato comes in, and the best-jaid 
schemes of a composer are knocked away 
before it. The rhythm is spun out, and the 
accent interfered with to a degree bevond 
the ability of the ear to account for. Even 
in this modern music of Schumann and the 
composers who have followed him, in 
writing accompaniments in syncopations 
and off-beats, it is necessary to guard 
against undue rubato. In fact, the use of 
this mode of expression frequently has the 
effect of rendering this music so thoroughly 
uncomfortable that nobody can take pleasure 
in it. In many cases where a piece of this 
kind sounds restless and unsatisfactory, it 
can be rendered intelligible by simply play- 
ing it in time and with a good measure 
accent. 

In all the larger music of the classical 
writers, whether for piano or for other 
instruments, the innermost bond of unity is 
Even in complex 
forms, like the sonata, there is often a fixed 
unit of pulsation that goes through all the 
movements of the work. 





the time you intend the whole piece to go 


Now, the fundamental restriction in the 
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use of rubato is that it be so used as not to 
destroy the apparent regularity of the time. 
As soon as a rubato becomes apparent, it 
loses half its force. Indeed, it is said that 
Chopin directed the rubato to be made in 
the melody only, the accompaniment mean- 
while going on like the Kapellmeister, as he 
expressed it. I have been in the habit of 
laying down a rule, which, like all rules in 
music, is of limited validity only. It is this: 
that the sum of the acceleration must equal the 
sum of the retards ; in other words, that every 
ritardaudo must be balanced against a com- 
pensating accelerando. The rule is a parody 
upon the rule of surveying, that ‘‘the sum 
of the eastings must equal the sum of the 
westings.” The rule in music is of value 
only as a general suggestion, but at bottom 
there is a principle. The fundamental 
rhythm of the piece must goon in such a 
way that the hearer who does not care to 
linger upon these temporary colourings of 
the rhythm may go on and finish the piece 
in his own mind at the very same moment 
as the playing finishes it. I once had a 
pupil who had caught the true method of 
rubato so exactly that she insisted that the 
metronome itself waited for her. She said 
that when she played a sonata she ritarded 
just as she pleased, and that at the end she 
was not only with the beat’of the pendulum, 
but also with the measure bell, which, of 
course, would not have been the case if she 
had lost a beat, or any number of beats, not 
computable in even measures. The fact 
was that her ritardandos were compensated 
by corresponding accelerandos, so that the 
movement as a whole was right and just. 
Hence | offer the following cautions in the 
application of deviations from true time in 
playing :-— 

1. The apparent time of the measure must 
not be disturbed. The notes within the 
measure must still have sufficiently near 
their true value that the listener is left in no 
doubt as to the intention. 

2. Accelerandos must be compensated by 
ritards, and ritards by accelerandos, to such 
a degree as to leave the larger rhythms of 
the piece in true relation. 

3. In pieces where the accompaniment is 
much broken, and where _ syncopations 
abound, and the time is thereby difficult to 
make out, the movement must be carefully 
preserved. Rubatos must be made with 





great care, for a syncopation is not 
intelligible as a syncopation until there is a 
measure-rhythm for it to “‘ cut in” upon. 

4. As a rule, the accompaniment must 
keep good time, in most cases strict time. 

There are many concert players who 
might observe these rules to their own 
advantage and to the comfort of their 
hearers. Liszt’s Polonaise in E major is a 
piece in particular, which is often made 
well-nigh unintelligible by injudiciously play- 
ing it out of time. The first two pages, and 
I might almost say the whole piece, need good 
time, and the accent upon the fifth beat of the 
six in the measure in order to render them 
intelligible. The greater sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, and even the apparently fantastic 
pieces of Schumann, all are greatly advanced 
in intelligibility by the observance of a time 
strict enough to afford reposeful rhythm. 

Scholium.—A steady rhythm and a reliable 
accent are the foundations of intelligibility 
and repose in playing. 

W. S. B. MATHEWs. 





In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, one 
naturally finds Greig to be the represertative 
name. Edward Greig has not written many 
grand or imposing works, but who has not 
felt the charm of his fresh independent 
nature? Like a breath from the fragrant 
pine forests of the North, his melodies, bold 
and exuberant, have invaded the region of 
Boudoir music, and made its artificial 
perfumes seem stale and flat and unprofit- 
able. One note of Greig, despite his 
occasional harshness and bizarre, is worth a 
wilderness of Doehler, Dreyschock, and 
Herz with their cut and dried platitudes. 
His Op. 19, ‘‘ Aus dem Volksleben,” is as 
musical as it is original, and is probably 
the best known of his works. His piano- 
forte concerto, dedicated to and played by 
Edmund Neupert, another well-known 
pianist, is one of the most interesting 
specimens of this class in modern times. 
Its novel and well-contrasted themes, and, 
above all, the elastic ‘‘ go’’ about the work, 
make it a general favourite. <A strong vein 
of humour and local colour pervades Greig, 
and gives him a hold on the affections of 
people who care for national music. 
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WAGNER’S MUSIC. 


Wagner ignores all claims of melody 
where it is not in conformity with his 
dramatic principles. In the “‘ Flying Dutch- 
man,” ‘ Tannhauser,” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
can be found melodies which are not alto- 
gether sacrificed to these principles, but in 
‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner discards all 
melody which does not grow out of the 
dramatic declamation. 

Iu discarding the vocal ensemble in 
‘‘Tristan and Isolde’”” Wagner well knew 
that he was disowning a device which tra- 
dition and conventionality has stamped as 
the only medium of giving the opera unity 
and variety. Wagner succeeds in giving 
his dramas these elements with still more 
effectiveness, however, by means of certain 
musical phrases—leading motives—which he 
for the first time developed into a regular 
system in “ Tristan and Isolde.” These 
leading mctives express with dramatic truth 
the dominant emotions of the different 
situations throughout the drama; such as 
love, pain, hate, defiance, impatience, 
heroism, etc. They are intoned either by 





the voice or orchestra. 

At times these motives are intermingled, | 
whereby the situation receives definite) 
dramatic significance. Such as the com- 
bining of two motives—love-pain and love- 
longing—to express love’s melancholy. 

These motives are distributed among the 
different instruments of the orchestra, string, 
reed or brass, thereby giving variety and 
colour to the instrumentation and characteri- 
sation to the dramatis persone. Over this 
orchestra-tissue of motives the declaiming 
voice moves sometimes with, but more often 
in direct opposition to the rhythmic and 
melodic movement of the orchestra, which 
latter might be said to form a certain 
‘* symphonic polyphony. 

This contrast of colour in the orchestra 
is treated in Wagner’s dramas nowhere with 
more discretion than in ‘“ Tristan and 
Isolde.” In “‘ Lohengrin” and ‘ Die Nibe- 
lungen” can be found sudden changes of 
tone-timbre without any other intention 
than to characterize the different individuals, 
but in “ Tristan and Isolde” even this is 
avoided. Thisis principally due to Wagner’s 





treatment of harmony, and to his polyphonic 
style of writing. In “Lohengrin” and 


“Tannhauser”’ the succession of triads are 
his prime mode of harmonic progression. 

In ‘“‘ Tristan and Isolde,” however, he uses 
more chords of the seventh, passing chords, 
suspensions, long and short appogiaturas, 
and above all, chromatic and diatonic 
passing notes in one and more parts at the 
same time. So that it is at times extremely 
difficult to analyze Wagner’s harmonic 
combinations. In the latter music dramas 
of Wagner one can hardly speak of modu- 
lation, as his use of harmony is of such 
breadth as to preclude, with Lut few excep- 
tions, a tone-sense of any definite key. 
Wagner, in 1851, published his art-principles 
in his work, ‘‘ Opera and Drama.” 


MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Being a good performer does not imply 
beinga good teacher. Neither, on the other 
hand, does being a good teacher necessarily 
imply being a good performer, yet the 
teacner must be a learned musician, having 
sufficient knowledge to hold the confidence 
of his pupils, and perform well enough to 
illustrate points in teaching. Tothis end, a 
profound knowledge of the subject-matter 
of his profession is indispensable, that he 
may be able to teach with authority. He 
must have a clear understanding of all the 
steps necessary to be taken in giving a com- 
plete knowledge of his subject. Hence, the 
‘‘ natural musician,” who knows music intui- 
tively, is never a good teacher, for he has 
not been over the hard road of the average 
pupil, and how can he teach what he does 
not know how he learned? The teacher 
must have a good working knowledge of the 
‘* Science of Teaching.” He must be able 
to give the pupil a clear conception and high 
ideal of each subject taught ; but to do this 
it is necessary that he shall have a distinct 
and artistic conception in his own mind.— 
C. S. Landon. 


GOUNOD ON AMATEUR PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYERS. 

SomE few weeks ago, St. Saens requested Mr. 
Charles Gounod to say how much time daily, in his 
opinion, young ladies should devote to piano 
practice. 

Mr. Gounop’s reply was short and positive: 
**The less time the better, unless the young lady 
studies for the profession,” briefly concluding, 
“ Voila mon opinion, je vous la livre,” which, trans- 
lated, means, ‘‘ Here you have my opinion; I give 
it you freely.” 
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(ROBERT Cocks AND Co.) 


Studies for the Attainment of Mechanical 
Facility on thePianoforte,Organ or Harmonium. 


By Alfred Whittingham. 
A 





set of fourteen short Mechanical 


Exercises for the Right and Left 


A Yankee editor says: ‘‘If the party who plays 
the accordion in this vicinity at night will change 
his tune occasionally, or sit where we can scald 
him when the engine has steam on, he will hear 
something to his advantage.”—Ex. 








PamMPHLET—‘“‘ PaINnLEss AND PerFEcT Dentistry,” 
Fost tre, trom 57, Great Russ ll Street ( ppo-ite B. itish 


Mosenn ), hr 
SURGEON 


“<= DP, G, HJONES 
alternately. One finger is to be held down) l 
firm'y during each” exercise whilst the, ‘ ' 1 y DENTIST 


remaining fingers are at work; first the 
Fourth fingers are held down, then the 
Third, then the Second, and so on. The 
last four Studies are Three-finger Exercises, 
two fingers being held down whilst the 
remaining three are employed. The entire 
work takes from 10 to 15 minutes to play 
through and any one who will play it through 
twice a day for a fortnight will be astonished 
at the marvellous result ; he will derive more 
benefit in this short time than he would 
from twelve months practice of five-finger 
exercises. A preface, explanatory of the 
system, precedes the work. 





If a man is known by the company he keeps, 
then must he be known by the fath he chooses, 
and the result is, he will manifest his homeo- 
pathic principles by choosing a homeopathist 
instead of an allopathist ; or his prejudice may 
be so strong against homeopathy and allopathy 
that he will show his preference by choosing 
hydvopathy, because it conforms with his 
hydropathic belief.—The Voice. 


There is more music and better music yet to be 
written than ever has been written. There are more 
musical phrases unthought of, a billion times over, 
than exist on paper now. Every day the world 





hears new sounds, and the science of music has a 
field before it as inexhaustible as the science of 
language. 


Docror of Dental Sugary; Fxam. U.S\..; F.R.M.S., 
F.Z.~.MS.A, ete., appointed Honorary Deutat Surgeon tu 


the B itisn A-ylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, Reedham 


Orphan Asylum, Lie. Vic. Schools, etc, etc., sole Inventor 


and Patentee of Dental Improvements for which a Gold 


Medal and the highest Diploma of Merit has been awarded. 

No charge for consul:a.ion. Moderate fees. Discount 
'o the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 
fessiony, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
store Tickets. 
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fH ERBEC E BAN K.— 


Southampt n Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
can be obtained post free on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1884. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s 
Annual Receipts exceed five Millions. 


H°s TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 29, Souihampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 

immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 

urposes.—Apply at the Office of the BirkBECK FREEHOLD 
AND SOCIETY, aS above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particulars. on 


appiication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Marager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


on 








HEALTH FOR ALL 


/HOLLOWAYS PILLS 





Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders ot the 


LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


They invigorate and restore to health Debilitated Constitutions, and are invaluable 


in all Complaints incidental to Females of all ages. 


iy 





For Children and the 


aged they are priceless. 





Manufactured only atTHoMas 


Hottoway’s Establishment, 


78, NEW OXFORD STREET late 533, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


and all Medicine Vendors 


throughout the World. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 6 or by letter. 














8 THE MUSICAL REVIEW. 
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Entirely new construction throughout, including the Patent Tuning Adjustment which snpersedes the wooden wrest 
plank, and its clumsy old pegs, and the consequent grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, 
perfection and durability being thus attained. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20 & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Factory :— 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, GRAFTON RD. KENTISH TOWN N.W. 








EVERY LADY SHOULD SEE SAMPLES POST FREE, 
OF THE LOVELY 


Darlington *, DRESS FABRICS. 


K= The union of warmth to lightness, so necessary to health, is, in these materials. 
WINTER brought to perfection . . The fineness of the Wool of which they are com- 


posed—English Wool be it understood—imparts the admirable quality of drapi 
PATTERNS, K=” inthose soft folds now so essential from the point of view of fashion.—Daily pn 
post free. 


—_—— 


All Parcels SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to our celebrated CROSS-WARP 

Carriage Paid SERGES, which alike resist the effects of the weather and sea, 104d. to 3g. per 

yard. Our GOLD MEDAL CASHMERES, in all the new colourings, from 

Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per yard. Newand Fashionable COSTUME CLOTHS in 

As Worn by great variety from 64d. to 5s. per yard, including ‘The Lowstock,” “The 

The Princess Ashehurst,” ‘The Damietta,” ‘The Khaiber,” “The Shumla,” “The 
Tarapaca,” ‘“*The Panama,” ‘‘ The Holstein,” The Zeeland,” &c. 

of Wales CHARMING NOVELTIES in SKIRTINGS, including “ The Yesso,” “The 

: Ningpo,” ‘“‘ The Foo-Choo,” &c. 


HENRY PEASE & Co. Successors, 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
DARLINGTON, Estasusuep 1752. 


ANY ARTICLE CHANGED WITHIN SEVEN DAYS. 





Printed and Published by William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 








